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III 

HOW THE UNITED STATES CAME TO ENTER 
THE WAR 

Prepared by Professor E, M. SaU 

I. America's First Reactions to the War 

Attitude of amazement. Consternation at the actual outbreak 
of hostilities; moral sense of the community shocked. 

Explanation of this attitude: to many people permanent peace 
had seemed so near attainment. Hague Conferei\ces of 1899 
and 1907 ; their influence in promoting arbitration and a better 
understanding of the principles and rules of international law. 
Leadership of the United States in the world peace movement. 
The Bryan treaties, which provide for a year's delay, pending 
inquiry by an international commission into differences 
between states; among important states Germany and 
Austria-Hungary alone hold back. 

This plan provides for treaties by which the United States shall institute 
with other nations a system of permanent international commissions of 
inquiry, on the general principle of the commission adopted by the Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907, but with certain advanced features which 
these conventions do not contain. The Bryan plan, like article three of the 
arbitration treaties of President Taft, provides that in case diplomacy has 
failed to adjust any international difference, the dispute may be taken to a 
permanent international commission of inquiry for impartial investigation. 
The plan provides for a commission of five members, one from each con- 
tractmg country, one chosen by each contracting country from some other 
country, and one chosen by these four. It gives the commission authority 
to take the initiative. While a question is being considered by the com- 
mission, governments which are parties to the dispute shall neither declare 
war nor increase their armaments, but the clause in regard to the truce of 
armaments will not apply if one of the countries becomes menaced in a 
dispute with a third country. American Year Book, 1913, p. "3 

References: 

How the War Came to America, pp. 1-6 (Series No. i. War InJormaUon, 
No. I) 

Hull, W. I.: The New Peace Movement 

Ogg: National Progress, pp. 325-328 

Taft, W. H.; The United States and Peace, Chaps. Ill and IV 
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Outline of the Course on Issues of the War 

II. American Neutrality 

{A. Y. B., 1914. PP- 41-43) 

President Wilson's proclamation of neutrality. This proclama- 
tion, issued on August 4 and affecting the five belligerent 
powers, was repeated as other states entered the war. The 
Government takes a stricter view of its neutral obligations 
than the letter of the law would require; for example. Secre- 
tary Bryan regarding a proposed loan by private bankers to 
France: "Loans to any foreign nation which is at war is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of neutrality." 

The President's Address of February 6, 1916. The United States 
should keep out of the war "at the sacrifice of everything except 
the single thing upon which her character and history are 
grounded — her sense of humanity and justice." {A. Y. 5., 
1916, p. 15.) 

The President's course conforms with traditional American 
policy of non-intervention. 

a. Washington's Farewell Address : 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, 
it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships or enmities. Our detached and distant situation invites 
and enables us to pursue a different course. 

(This utterance did not imply that the United States should 
not engage in war with a European power upoa sufficient 
provocation.) 

b. Jefferson's First Inaugural : 

Peace, commerce and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none. 

c. The Monroe Doctrine as illustrating our policy of isolation. 

d. American Attitude at the Hague Conferences: 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to require 
the United States of America to depart from its traditional policy of not 
intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the political 
questions or policy or internal administration of any foreign state. 
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Outline of the Course on Issues of the War 5 

Attitude at Algeciras, 1906. American delegates to the con- 
ference, which regulated the affairs of Morocco, explicitly 
announced that the United States assumed no responsibility 
for the enforcement of the treaty. 

Reference: As to the policy of isolation see John Bassett Moore, 
International Law Digest, Vol. VI. 



III. Germany's Ruthless War on Land. Justice and 

Humanity, as Well as Treaty Obligations, 

Disregarded 

1. Belgian neutrality violated (see First Instalment of Outline). 

2. Germany bound by the Hague conventions. 

These conventions seek to confine the evils of warfare to the 
combatants. For example (Articles 46, 50, 52) : 
Family honors and rights, the lives of persons, and private property, as 

well as religious convictions and practices, must be respected. Private 

property cannot be confiscated. 

No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, shall be inflicted upon the 

population on account of the acts of individuals for which they cannot be 

regarded as jointly and severally responsible. 

Requisitions in kind and services shall not be demanded from munici- 
palities or inhabitants except for the needs of the army of occupation. 

They shall be in proportion to the resources of the country, and of such a 

nature as not to involve the inhabitants in the obligation of taking part in 

military operations against their own country. 

Quoted in German War Practices {Committee on Public Information), p. 41 

3. Barbarous and illegal conduct of the German invaders. 

a. Summary of the charges made by the Belgian Commission: 

1. That thousands of unoffending civilians, including women and 
children, were murdered by the Germans. 

2. That women had been outraged. 

3. That the custom of the German soldiers immediately on entering a 
town was to break into wineshops and the cellars of private houses and 
madden themselves with drink. 

4. That German officers and soldiers looted on a gigantic and systematic 
scale, and, with the connivance of the German authorities, sent back a large 
part of the booty to Germany. 

5. That the pillage had been accompanied by wanton destruction and 
by bestial and sacrilegious practices. 

6. That cities, towns, villages, and isolated buildings were destroyed. 

7. That in the course of such destruction human beings were burnt alive. 
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8. That there was a uniform practice of taking hostages and thereby 
rendering great numbers of admittedly innocent people responsible for the 
alleged wrongdoings of others. 

9. That large numbers of civilian men and women had been virtually 
enslaved by the Germans, being forced against their will to work for the 
enemies of their country, or had been carried oflF like cattle into Germany, 
where all trace of them had been lost. 

10. That cities, towns, and villages had been fined and their inhabitants 
maltreated because of the success gained by the Belgian over the German 
soldiers. 

11. That public monuments and works of art had been wantonly de- 
stroyed by the invaders. 

12. And that generally the Regulations of the Hague Conference and 
the customs of civilized warfare had been ignored by the Germans, and 
that amongst other breaches of such regulations and customs, the Germans 
had adopted a new and inhuman practice of driving Belgian men, women, 
and children in front of them as a screen between them and the allied 
soldiers. 

Quoted in German War Practices, p. 22 

b. Deliberate and systematic massacres of civilians in Belgium 
and France to prevent and punish resistance; even mutila- 
tion and torture. 

In the night of August 18-19 the village of Saint-Maurice was punished 
for having fired on German soldiers by being burnt to the ground by the 
German troops (two regiments, the 12th Landwehr and the 17th). The 
village was surrounded, men posted about a yard from one another, so that 
no one could get out. Then the Uhlans set fire to it, house by house. 
Neither man, woman, nor child could escape; only the greater part of the 
live stock was carried off, as that could be used. Anyone who ventured to 
come out was shot down. All the inhabitants left in the village were burnt 
with the houses. (From the diary of Private Karl Scheufele, of the Third 
Bavarian Regiment of Landwehr Infantry.) 

Quoted in German War Practices, p. 27 

ORDER 

To the People of Li^ge: 

The population of Andenne, after making a display of peaceful inten- 
tions towards our troops, attacked them in the most treacherous manner. 
With my authorization, the General commanding these troops has reduced 
the town to ashes and has had 1 10 persons shot. 

I bring this fact to the knowledge of the people of Li^ge in order that 
they may know what fate to expect should they adopt a similar attitude. 

Li^e, 22nd August, 1914 General von BOlow 

Quoted in German War Practices, p. 31 
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During the execution of about forty inhabitants of Dinant, the Germans 
placed before the condemned their wives and children. It is thus that 
Madame Albin who had just given birth to a child, three days previously, 
was brought on a mattress by German soldiers to witness the execution of 
her husband; her cries and supplications were so pressing that her hus- 
band's life was spared. 

American Minister to Belgium 
Quoted in German War Practices^ p. 32 

But whether thei^ hands were cut olff or not, whether they were impaled 
on bayonets or not, children were shot down, by military order, in cold 
blood. In the awful crime of the Rock of Bayard, there overlooking the 
Meuse below Dinant, infants in their mothers* arms were shot down with- 
out mercy. The deed, never surpassed in cruelty by any band of savages, 
is described by the Bishop of Namur himself: 

''One scene surpasses in horror all others; it is the fusillade of the Rocher 
Bayard near Dinant. It appears to have been ordered by Colonel Meister. 
This fusillade made many victims among the nearby parishes, especially 
those of des Rivages and Neffe. It caused the death of nearly ninety per- 
sons, without distinction of age or sex. Among the victims were babies in 
arms, boys and girls, fathers and mothers of families, even old men." 

American Minister to Belgium 
Quoted in German War Practices^ p. 33 

c. Civilians, including women and children, used to screen Ger- 

man forces from attack. "I saw the Germans advancing on 
hands and knees towards our positions; they were in close 
formation and had a line of women and children in front of 
their front rank." (Report of the "Bryce Committee," 
appendix, p. 118.) 

d. Pillage and wanton destruction ordered and countenanced by 

officers. 

Over all this area, that is in the country lying about Vis6, Li^ge, Dinant, 
Namur, Louvain, Vilverde, Malines, and Aerschot, a rich agricultural 
region dotted with innumerable towns, villages and hamlets, a land of 
contented peace and plenty, during all that month of August there were 
inflicted on the civilian population by the hordes that overran it deeds of 
such ruthless cruelty and unspeakable outrage that one must search history 
in vain for others like them committed on such a prodigious scale. Towns 
were sacked and burned, homes were pillaged; in many places portions of 
the population, men, women, and children, were massed in public squares 
and mowed down by mitrailleuses^ and there were countless individual 
instances of an amazing and shameless brutality. The stories of these 
deeds gradually filtered into Brussels in ever increasing numbers as the 
days went by, brought by the refugees, who, in crowds, fled the stricken 
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region in terror. It was difficult at first to believe them; but the stories 
persisted, and were told with such detail and on such authority that one 
could no longer doubt their essential truth. They became a matter of 
common knowledge and public notoriety; and they saturated the general 
mind with their horror. 

American Minister to Belgium 
Quoted in Treatment of Conquered Territory, p. 36 

e. Enormous fines levied in violation of Article 52 of the Hague 
Convention. 

Now, in December, 1914, Belgium was devastated. Contributions of 
war imposed on the towns and innumerable requisitions in kind had ex- 
hausted her. The greater part of the factories were idle, and in those, 
which were still at work, raw materials were, contrary to all law, being 
freely commandeered. 

It was on this impoverished Belgium, living on foreign charity, that a 
contribution of nearly 500,000,000 francs was imposed. 

Cardinal Mercier 
Quoted in German War Practices, p. 42 

/. Deportations and forced labor. 

Almost immediately upon the invasion of Belgium the German army 
authorities, in pursuance of their system of terrorization, shipped to 
Germany considerable groups of the population. On Ck:tober 12, 191 5, 
a general order was issued by the German military government in Belgium 
providing that persons who should "refuse work suitable to their occupa- 
tion and in the execution of which the military administration is inter- 
ested" should be subject to one year's imprisonment or to deportation to 
Germany. Numerous sentences, both on men and women, were imposed 
under this order. The wholesale deportation of Belgian workmen to Ger- 
many, however, which was begun October 3, 1916, proceeded on different 
grounds; for, having first stripped large sections of the country of machin- 
ery and raw material, the military authorities now came forward with the 
plea that it was necessary to send labor in pursuit of its indispensable 
adjuncts. The deportation movement began at Ghent and Bruges and 
spread rapidly. It is still being carried on (October, 191 7). The number 
of workmen deported to date is variously estimated at between one and 
three hundred thousand. "The rage, the terror, and despair excited by 
this measure all over Belgium," Brand Whitlock reported to the Secretary 
of State, in January, 191 7, "were beyond an3rthing we had witnessed since 
the day the Germans poured into Brussels. . . I am constantly in 
receipt of reports from all over Belgium that tend to bear out the stories 
. . . of brutality and cruelty. . . In tearing away from nearly every 
humble home in the land a husband and a father or a son and brother, they 
(the Germans) have lighted a fire of hatred that will never go out. . . 
(It is) one of those deeds that make one despair of the future of the human 
race, a deed coldly planned, studiously matured, and deliberately and 
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systematically executed, a deed so cruel that German soldiers are said to 
have wept in its execution and so monstrous that even German officers are 
now said to be ashamed." Poland and the occupied parts of France have 
experienced similar treatment. 

War Cyclopedia, p. 32 

g. Killing of wounded and prisoners. 

After today no more prisoners will be taken. All prisoners are to be 
killed. Wounded, with or without arms, are to be killed. Even prisoners 
already grouped in convoys are to be killed. Let not a single living enemy 
remain behind us. 

Order of General Stenger, 26 August, 1914 
See^BSdier, German Atrocities, pp. 28-29 

h. Other violations of the laws of land warfare: the poisoning of 
wells, bombardment of undefended towns and hospitals, etc. 

Article XXIII of The Hague Regulations says: ''It is especially for- 
bidden to employ poison or poisoned weapons." In February, 1915, Gen. 
Botha, in command of the British forces operating in German Southwest 
Africa, charged the German forces with having poisoned six wells at 
Swakopmund. In the ensuing correspondence the German authorities 
admitted having employed 'kopper dip' in 'isolated instances' to render 
wells 'temporarily unfit for use', but explained that they had left notices in 
each case of what had been done; and, the German commander continued, 
poisoning means 'secretly adding matter . . . injurious to the health of 
human beings'. Gen. Botha's answer was that in no case were such notices 
found, and that poisoning had been avoided only through the precaution 
of a chemical analysis of the contents of the wells in question, which in each 
instance had revealed the presence of arsenic. 

War Cyclopedia, p. 216 

4. Effect of these practices on American opinion. 

Humane sentiments stirred by such* violations of right and 
justice. Universal sympathy for the Belgians, an innocent 
people sacrificed ruthlessly to a selfish scheme of conquest. 

5. References: 

Bland, J. O. P. (trans.) : Germany's Violations of the Laws of War, 

1914-1915 

German War Practices — Treatment of Civilians (Series No. i. War Infor- 
mation No. 6) 

German Treatment of Conquered Territory (Series No. i. War Informa- 
tion No. 8) 

ToYNBEE, A. J.: The German Terror in Belgium 

: The German Terror in France 
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TV. German Propaganda, Plots, and Conspiracies 

(A. Y, B., 1915, 58-68; 1916, 22-24) 

1. Early propaganda. 

With the opening of war effort made to conciliate American 
opinion. Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, formerly Colonial Secre- 
tary, uses platform, press, and mails to throw blame for the 
war on Great Britain and generally to create a favorable 
public sentiment. This open propaganda ends with the 
Lusitania crisis; Dernburg himself, seeking to justify the 
sinking, raises a storm of criticism and retires from the 
country. 

2. German effort to stop shipment of munitions to Entente Allies. 

a. Captain Franz von Rintelen comes to the United States 

secretly for this purpose. So-called "peace societies," mainly 
with German-American and Irish-American membership, 
organized and financed to cover the real objects of the 
agitation. Arguments cleverly used : humanity; neutrality 
(Entente Allies, having control of the sea, alone profited) ; 
prolongation of war. Congressional action sought. Agita- 
tion in the United States supported by German and Austrian 
diplomatic representations. 

b. Policy of direct action adopted. Incendiary fires to destroy 

munition factories; strikes fomented among munition 
workers and seamen ; bombs placed on ships carrying war 
materials to the Entente Allies. Dr. Constantin Dumba, 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, implicated in correspon- 
dence seized by British. His letter of August 20, 1915, to 
the Austrian Foreign Minister includes the following: 

Yesterday evening Consul General von Nuber received the inclosed pro 
memoria from the chief editor of the local influential newspaper Szabadsag 
after a previous conversation with me and in pursuance of his oral proposals 
with respect to the preparation of disturbances in the Bethlehem Schwab's 
steel and munitions factories as well as in the Middle West. 

I am under the impression that we could, if not entirely prevent the pro- 
duction of war material in Bethlehem and in the Middle West, at any rate 
strongly disorganize it and hold it up for months, which, according to the 
statement of the German Military Attach^, is of great importance, and 
which amply outweighs the relatively small sacrifice of money. 

Quoted in Times Current History, Vol. 3, p. 14 
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Dumba recalled at the request of President Wilson, on 
September 28. Similar activities lead to the recall of the 
German military and naval attaches, Franz von Papen and 
Karl Boy-Ed, December 10, 1915. On May 9, 1916, 
several Germans convicted of conspiring to prepare bombs 
and attach them to allied ships leaving New York harbor. 
Fay, the most active spirit in this conspiracy, received 
money from a German secret agent in Brussels; he also 
informed^ the German military attache, von Papen, of his 
plans. In November, 1915, a detective employed by the 
German consulate in San Francisco, and several accom- 
plices, arrested on the charge of conspiring to destroy ships 
and munition plants. 

Fraudulent passports. 

Under the supervision of von Papen a regular office main- 
tained to procure fraudulent passports for German reserv- 
ists. Carl Ruroede, in charge of the office, convicted; von 
Papen furnishes money to aid his escape. Several German 
agents send spies with American passports to obtain mili- 
tary information in England. German consul at Baltimore 
indicted for conspiring to procure a fraudulent passport for 
the German spy Von der Goltz. 

American territory used as a base of supplies. 

December 2, 191 5, officials of the Hamburg-American line 
plead guilty to the charge of obtaining clearance papers 
fraudulently. Twelve or more ships involved in plan to 
supply German warships with coal and provisions. Under 
the direction of Captain Boy-Ed and the German consulate 
at San Francisco two steamers carried supplies to German 
warships. Two other steamers detained while preparing 
for a similar enterprise. 

Military enterprises against Canada. 

Werner Horn, a lieuteneint in the German reserve, receives 
funds from von Papen and attempts to destroy the Inter- 
national Bridge across the St. Croix River. Conspiracy to 
destroy a factory at Walkerville and an armory at Windsor, 
Canada. The German consul-general and other consular offi- 
cials at San Francisco convicted on January 10, 1917, of con- 
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spiring to blow up railroad tunnels and bridges in Canada 
and to wreck vessels sailing from Pacific ports with war 
materials for Russia and Japan. Sensational disclosures of 
Major von der Goltz, arrested as a German spy in England, 
show that von Papen and others organized an expedition, in 
the early weeks of the war, to destroy the Welland Canal in 
Canada, and by other means to delay the despatch of troops 
from Canada to Europe. Under the direction of von Papen, 
Boy-Ed, and others, Paul Koenig, head of the secret service 
of the Hamburg-American line, sends spies to Canada and 
gathers information regarding the Welland Canal and the 
movement of Canadian troops to England. 

6. Military expeditions against the British Government in India. 

By direct instructions from the foreign office in Berlin the 
German embassy furnishes funds and issues orders to the 
Indian Independence Committee in the United States. Dr. 
Chakrabarty, arrested in New York, confesses to having 
received $60,000. The committee sends agents to India and 
carries on revolutionary propaganda. Also attempts to ship 
war materials. With money furnished by German officials 
the schooner Annie Larsen is loaded with cargo of arms and 
ammunition. An expedition of Indians formed to meet the 
schooner on the high seas, take over her cargo, and organize 
a revolution in India. The plan, directed by von Papen and 
other official German representatives in the United States, 
involved sending a German officer to drill Indian recruits. 

7. Proposed German alliance with Mexico and Japan. 

a. Plot revealed on March i, 1917, by publication of a letter 

signed by the German Foreign Secretary and addressed to 

the German Minister in Mexico City: 

Berlin, January 19, 191 7 

On February i we intend to begin submarine warfare unrestricted. 
In spite of this, it is our intention to endeavor to keep neutral the United 
States of America. 

If this attempt is not successful, we propose an alliance on the following 
basis with Mexico: That we shall make war together and together make 
peace. We shall give general financial support, and it is understood that 
Mexico is to reconquer the lost territory in New Mexico, Texas, and 
Arizona. The details are left to you for settlement. 
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You are instructed to inform the President of Mexico of the above in the 
greatest confidence as soon as it is certain that there will be an outbreak 
of war with the United States, and suggest that the President of Mexico, 
on his own initiative, should communicate with Japan suggesting adher- 
ence at once to this plan. At the same time, olffer to mediate between Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Please call to the attention of the President of Mexico that the employ- 
ment of ruthless submarine warfare now promises to compel England to 
make peace in a few months. 

ZIMMERMANN 

On March 3, Zimmermann himself admits that the letter is 
genuine. 
b. The revelation of this intrigue creates a profound impression 
throughout the country, strengthening the conviction that 
the submarine menace must be resolutely opposed, even to 
the point of war. 

The German plots, like the German propaganda, were directed 
by official representatives. They involved an abuse of diplo- 
matic privileges and, as in the case of expeditions against 
India and Canada, gross violation of American neutrality. 

References: 

Jones, J. P.: America Entangled 

Sperry, £. £.: German Plots and Intrigues (Committee of Public 
Information) 
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IV 

HOW THE UNITED STATES CAME TO ENTER 
THE WAR— Continued 

Prepared by Professor E, M. Sait 

I. Germany's Ruthless Sea Warfare — ^Pro^essive 

Infringements of the Neutral Rights 

of the United States 

I. The submarine threat. 

a. German proclamation of February 4, 1915. 

This proclamation declares the waters around the British Isles 
a war zone in which enemy ships will be sunk without warn- 
ing. Neutrals expected to keep their ships and nationals 
out of the war zone. {A. Y. J3., 1915, p. 33.) 

The waters around Great Britain and Ireland, including the whole 
English Channel, are declared a war zone on and after February 18, 1915. 

Every enemy merchant ship found in this war zone will be destroyed, 
even if it is impossible to avert dangers which threaten the crew and pas- 
sengers. 

Also neutral ships in the war zone are in danger, as in consequence of 
the misuse of neutral flags ordered by the British Government on January 
31, and in view of the hazards of naval warfare, it cannot always be avoided 
that attacks meant for enemy ships endanger neutral ships. 

Shipping northward, around the Shetland Islands, in the eastern basin 
of the North Sea, and a strip of at least thirty nautical miles in breadth 
along the Dutch coast, is endangered in the same way. 

Quoted in Times Current History Magazine, Vol. II, p. i 

b. American note of February 10. 

If any merchantman of the United States is destroyed or the 
death of any citizen caused, the German Government will 
be held to "strict accountability." {A, Y. J3., 1915, pp. 

33-34.) 

The Government of the United States views those possibilities with such 
grave concern that it feels it to be its privilege, and, indeed, its duty, in the 
circumstances to request the Imperial German Government to consider 
before action is taken the critical situation in respect of the relations between 
this country and Germany which might arise were the German naval 
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forces, in carrying out the policy foreshadowed in the Admiralty's proclama- 
tion, to destroy any merchant vessel of the United States or cause the 
death of American citizens. 

It is, of course, not necessary to remind the German Government that 
the sole right of a belligerent in dealing with neutral vessels on the high 
seas b limited to visit and search, unless a blockade is proclaimed and 
effectively maintained, which this Government does not understand to be 
proposed in this case. To declare or exercise a right to attack and destroy 
any vessel entering a prescribed area of the high seas without first cer- 
tainly determining its belligerent nationality and the contrabeind character 
of its cargo would be an act so unprecedented in naval warfare that this 
Government is reluctant to believe that the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many in this case contemplates it as possible. 

If the commanders of German vessels of war should act upon the pre- 
sumption that the flag of the United States was not being used in good 
faith and should destroy on the high seas an American vessel or the lives of 
American citizens, it would be difficult for the Government of the United 
States to view the act in any other light than as an indefensible violation of 
neutral rights, which it would be very hard, indeed, to reconcile with the 
friendly relations now happily subsisting between the two Governments. 

If such a deplorable situation should arise, the Imperial German Govern- 
ment can readily appreciate that the Government of the United States 
would be constrained to hold the Imperial Government of Germany to a 
strict accountability for such acts of their naval authorities, and to take 
any steps it might be necessary to take to safeguard American lives and 
property and to secure to American citizens the full enjoyment of their 
acknowledged rights on the high seas. 

Quoted in Times Current History Magazine, Vol. II, p. 2 

c, German note of February 16. 

Neutral vessels entering the war zone "will themselves bear the 
responsibility for any unfortunate accidents that may occur. 
Germany disclaims all responsibility for such accidents and 
their consequences." (A. Y, J3., 1915, pp. 34-35.) 

d. Steamer Falaba torpedoed, March 28; one American among 

the lost. Attacks on the American tankers Gushing and 
Gulflight. {A. Y. J3., 1915, pp. 37-38.) 

2. Case of the Lusitania. {A. F. J3., 1915, pp. 38-50.) 

Sunk without warning, May 7. One hundred and fourteen 
Americans among those lost. Anonymous telephone mes- 
sages had warned intending passengers not to sail; the Ger- 
man embassy had inserted in New York newspapers an 
advertisement reminding travelers that they would enter 
the war zone on British ships at their own risk. 
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a. Spontaneous and profound indignation in America. 

b. Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, a German agent, justifies the sinking. 

The fact is that the Lusitania was a British war vessel under orders of 
the Admiralty to carry a cargo of contraband of war. The passengers had 
had full warning, first by the German note to England in February, second 
by advertisement. 

Germany wants to do anything reasonable so as not to make the United 
States or its citizens suffer in any way. But she cannot do so unless Ameri- 
cans will take necessary precautions to protect themselves from dangers of 
which they are cognizant. 

Quoted in Times Current History Magasdne, Vol. II, p. 427 

In view of the resentment manifested, Dernburg finds it 
advisable to leave the United States. 

c. German Government, impressed by the outburst of anger, 

withdraws from its position of February 16 and declares 
that "naturally" it has no intention of attacking neutral ves- 
sels guilty of no hostile act. Should neutral vessels come to 
harm as the result of an "unfortunate accident," reparation 
will be made. But as to the Lusitania^ an armed ship which 
carried war materials, owners to blame because they ignored 
warnings. Ambassador Bernstorff, while expressing sym- 
pathy at the loss of American lives, "cannot but regret that 
Americans felt more inclined to trust to English promises 
than to pay attention to the warnings from the German 
side." Both the British Government and the Collector of 
the Port of New York promptly denied that the Lusitania 
was armed. 

3. First Lusitania note. May 13, 1915. {A. Y. J3., 1915, pp. 40-41.) 
Cases of the Falaba, Gushing, Gulflight, and Lusitania con- 
stitute "a series of events which the Government of the 
United States has observed with growing concern, distress, 
and amazement." 

Manifestly submarines cannot be used against merchantmen, as the last 
few weeks have shown, without an inevitable violation of many sacred 
principles of justice and humanity. 

American citizens act within their indisputable rights in taking their 
ships and in traveling wherever their legitimate business calls them upon 
the high seas, and exercise those rights in what should be the well-justified 
confidence that their lives will not be endangered by acts done in clear 
violation of universally acknowledged international obligations, and cer- 
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tainly in the confidence that their own Government will sustain them in the 
exercise of their rights. 

Long acquainted as this Government has been with the character of the 
Imperial German Government and with the high principles of equity by 
which they have in the past been actuated and guided, the Government of 
the United States cannot believe that the commanders of the vessels which 
committed these acts of lawlessness did so except under a misapprehension 
of the orders issued by the Imperial German naval authorities. It takes it 
for granted that, at least within the practical possibilities of every such 
case, the commanders even of submarines were expected to do nothing 
that would involve the lives of non-combatants or the safety of neutral 
ships, even at the cost of failing of their object of capture or destruction. 
It confidently expects, therefore, that the Imperial German Government 
will disavow the acts of which the Government of the United States com- 
plains, that they will make reparation so far as reparation is possible for 
injuries which are without measure, and that they will take immediate 
steps to prevent the recurrence of anything so obviously subversive of the 
principles of warfare for which the Imperial German Government have in 
the past so wisely and so firmly contended. 

Expressions of regret and offers of reparation in case of the destruction 
of neutral ships sunk by mistake, while they may satisfy international obli- 
gations, if no loss of life results, cannot justify or excuse a practice the 
natural and necessary effect of which is to subject neutral nations and 
neutral persons to new and immeasurable risks. 

The Imperial German Government will not expect the Government of 
the United States to omit any word or any act necessary to the performance 
of its sacred duty of maintaining the rights of the United States and its 
citizens and of safeguarding their free exercise and enjoyment. 

Quoted in Robinson and West, The Foreign 
Policy of Woodrow Wilson, p. 263-266 

4. German reply of May 28. {A. F. J3., 1915, pp. 42-43.) 

Evades main issues of American note. "Certain important 
facts most directly connected with the sinking of the Lust- 
tania may have escaped the attention of the Government of 
the United States," which "proceeds on the assumption that 
the Lusitania is to be considered as an ordinary, unarmed 
merchant vessel." She was built with Government funds as 
an auxiliary cruiser, was "undoubtedly" armed with cannon 
when she left New York, and carried Canadian troops and 
war material, "including not less than 5,400 cases of ammuni- 
tion for the destruction of brave German soldiers." Since 
British merchantmen assume the flags and distinguishing 
marks of neutrals, submarine commanders are "no longer 
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in a position to observe the rules of capture otherwise 
usual." (Later on the German ambassador submitted four 
* affidavits to establish the contention that the Lusitania was 

armed. Official investigation showed the falsity of this 
charge. One of the affidavits was that of a German reserv- 
ist, afterwards convicted of perjury.) 
Sinking of the Falaba, which attempted to escape and sum- 
moned assistance, justified. As to Gushing and Gulflight 
the German Government will express regrets and grant rep- 
aration if investigation shows these vessels not to have been 
at fault. (On June i satisfaction given in the case of the 
Gulflight; the United States asked to submit evidence in 
the case of the Gushing, A. Y. J3., 1915, pp. 43-44.) 

5. Case of the Nebraskan. {A. Y. B., 1915, pp. 44 and 48.) 

American steamer attacked May 25. Without waiting for a 
protest from Washington, Germany expresses regret and 
declares willingness to grant compensation. 

6. Second Lusitania note, June 9, 1915. {A, Y. J3., 1915, pp. 45- 

46.) 

With regard to the sinking of the steamer Faldba, by which an American 
citizen lost his life, the Government of the United States is surprised to find 
the Imperial German Government contending that an effort on the part 
of a merchantman to escape capture and secure assistance alters the obliga- 
tion of the officer seeking to make the capture in respect of the safety of the 
lives of those on board the merchantman, although the vessel had ceased 
her attempt to escape when torpedoed. These are not new circumstances. 
They have been in the minds of statesmen and of international jurists 
throughout the development of naval warfare, and the Government of the 
United States does not understand that they have ever been held to alter 
the principles of humanity upon which it has insisted. Nothing but actual 
forcible resistance or continued efforts to escape by flight when ordered to 
stop for the purpose of visit on the part of the merchantman has ever been 
held to forfeit the lives of her passengers or crew. 

Of the facts alleged in Your Excellency's note, if true, the Government of 
the United States would have been bound to take official cognizance in per- 
forming its recognized duty as a neutral power and in enforcing its national 
laws. It was its duty to see to it that the Lusitania was not armed for offen- 
sive action, that she was not serving as a transport, that she did not carry 
a cargo prohibited by the statutes of the United States, and that, if in fact 
she was a naval vessel of Great Britain, she should not receive clearance as 
a merchantman; and it performed that duty and enforced its statutes with 
scrupulous vigilance through its regularly constituted officials. It is able. 
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therefore, to assure the Imperial German Government that it has been mis- 
informed. If the Imperial German Government should deem itself to be in 
possession of convincing evidence that the officials of the Government of 
the United States did not perform these duties with thoroughness the 
Government of the United States sincerely hopes that it will submit that 
evidence for consideration. 

But the sinking of passenger ships involves principles of humanity which 
throw into the background any special circumstances of detail that may be 
thought to affect the cases, principles which lift it, as the Imperial German 
Government will no doubt be quick to recognize and acknowledge, out of 
the class of ordinary subjects of diplomatic discussion or of international 
controversy. Whatever be the other facts regarding the Lusitania, the 
principal fact is that a great steamer, primarily and chiefly a conveyance 
for passengers, and carrying more than a thousand souls who had no part 
or lot in the conduct of the war, was torpedoed and sunk without so much 
as a challenge or a warning, and that men, women, and children were sent 
to their death in circumstances unparalleled in modem warfare. The fact 
that more than one hundred American citizens were among those who 
perished made it the duty of the Government of the United States to 
speak of these things and once more, with solemn emphasis, to call the 
attention of the Imperial German Government to the grave responsibility 
which the Government of the United States conceives that it has incurred 
in this tragic occurrence, and to the indisputable principle upon which that 
responsibility rests. The Government of the United States is contending 
for something m^ch greater than mere rights of property or privileges of 
commerce. It is contending for nothing less high and sacred than the 
rights of humanity, which every Government honors itself in respecting 
and which no Government is justified in resigning on behalf of those under 
its care and authority. Only her actual resistance to capture or refusal to 
stop when ordered to do so for the purpose of visit could have afforded the 
commander of the submarine any justification for so much as putting the 
lives of those on board the ship in jeopardy. This principle the Government 
of the United States understands the explicit instructions issued on August 
3, 1914, by the Imperial German Admiralty to its commanders at sea to 
have recognized and embodied, as do the naval codes of all other nations, 
and upon it every traveler and seaman had a right to depend. It is upon 
this principle of humanity as well as upon the law founded upon this 
principle that the United States must stand. 

The Government of the United States cannot admit that the proclama- 
tion of a war zone from which neutral ships have been warned to keep away 
may be made to operate as in any degree an abbreviation of the rights either 
of American shipmasters or of American citizens bound on lawful errands 
as passengers on merchant ships of belligerent nationality. It does not 
understand the Imperial German Government to question those rights. 
It understands it, also, to accept as established beyond question the princi- 
ple that the lives of non-combatants cannot lawfully or rightfully be put in 
jeopardy by the capture or destruction of an unresisting merchantman, and 
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to recognize the obligation to take sufficient precaution to ascertain 
whether a suspected merchantman is in fact of belligerent nationality or is 
in fact carrying contraband of war under a neutral flag. The Government 
of the United States, therefore, deems it reasonable to expect that the 
Imperial German Government will adopt the measures necessary to put 
these principles into practice in respect of the safeguarding of American 
lives and American ships, and asks for assurances that this will be done. 
Quoted in Robinson and West, pp. 271, 272-273, 273-274, 275-276 

7. German reply of July 8, 1915. {A, Y. J3., 1914, pp. 47-48.) 

Evasive character. Issues raised in the American note not 
directly met. The German Government ready "to do all it 
can ... to prevent the jeopardizing of the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens." But it "is unable to admit that American 
citizens can protect an enemy ship through the mere fact 
of their presence on board." In order that they shall be 
under no necessity of travelling on enemy ships American 
passenger steamers with special markings will be permitted 
free and safe passage; but the German Government con- 
fidently hopes that the American Government will guarantee 
that such steamers carry no contraband. 
If the principles of humanity have been violated more and 
more, "the German Government h^ no guilt therein;" 
submarine warfare has been imposed on Germany as the 
means of preserving her national existence. 

With all its efforts in principle to protect neutral life and property from 
damage as much as possible, the German Government recognized unre* 
servedly in its memorandum of February 4 that the interests of neutrals 
might suffer from the submarine warfare. However, the American Govern- 
ment will also understand and appreciate that in the fight for existence 
which has been forced upon Germany by its adversaries and announced by 
them it is the sacred duty of the Imperial Government to do all within its 
power to protect and save the lives of German subjects. If the Imperial 
Government were derelict in those its duties, it would be guilty before 
God and history of the violation of those principles of highest humanity 
which are the foundation of every national existence. 

The case of the Lusitania shows with horrible clearness to what jeopard- 
izing of human lives the manner of conducting war employed by our 
adversaries leads. In the most direct contradiction of international law all 
distinctions between merchantmen and war vessels have been obliterated 
by the order to British merchantmen to arm themselves and to ram sub* 
marines, and the promise of rewards therefor, and neutrals who use mer- 
chantmen as travelers thereby have been exposed in an increasing degree 
to all the dangers of war. 
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8. Case of the Orduna, July 9, 1915. {A. Y. B., 1915, p. 48.) 

Escapes after being attacked by submarine with torpedo and 
shell-fire. Twenty-one Americans on board. 

9. Third Lusitania note, July 21, 1915. {A. Y. B., 1915, pp. 49-59.) 

German reply very unsatisfactory because: 

. . . it fails to meet the real differences between the two Governments 
and indicates no way in which the accepted principles of law and humanity 
may be applied in the grave matter in controversy, but purposes, on the 
contrary, arrangements for a partial suspension of those principles which 
virtually set them aside. 

Quoted in Robinson and West, p. 276 

As to the plea that submarine warfare could be justified as a 
necessary measure of retaliation : 

Illegal and inhuman acts, however justifiable they may be thought to be 
against an enemy who is believed to have acted in contravention of law and 
humanity, are manifestly indefensible when they deprive neutrals of their 
acknowledged rights, particularly when they violate the right to life itself. 
If a belligerent cannot retaliate against an enemy without injuring the lives 
of neutrals, as well as their property, humanity, as well as justice and a due 
regard for the dignity of neutral powers, should dictate that the practice be 
discontinued. If persisted in it would in such circumsteinces constitute an 
unpardonable offense against the sovereignty of the neutral nation affected. 
The Government of the United States is not unmindful of the extraordinary 
conditions created by this war or of the radical alterations of circumstance 
and method of attack produced by the use of instrumentalities of naval 
warfare which the nations of the world cannot have had in view when the 
existing rules of international law were formulated, and it is ready to make 
every reasonable allowance for these novel and unexpected aspects of war 
at sea; but it cannot consent to abate any essential or fundamental right 
of its people because of a mere alteration of circumstance. The rights of 
neutrals in time of war are based upon principle, not upon expediency, and 
the principles are immutable. It is the duty and obligation of belligerents 
to find a way to adapt the new circumstances to them. 

In view of the admission of illegality made by the Imperial Government 
when it pleaded the right of retaliation in defense of its acts, and in view of 
the manifest possibility of conforming to the established rules of naval 
warfare, the Government of the United States cannot believe that the 
Imperial Government will longer refrain from disavowing the wanton act 
of its naval commander in sinking the Lusitania or from offering reparation 
for the American lives lost, so far as reparation can be made for a needless 
destruction of human life by an illegal act. 

In the meantime the very value which this Government sets upon the 
long and unbroken friendship between the people and Government of the 
United States and the people and Government of the German nation im- 
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pels it to press very solemnly upon the Imperial German Government the 
necessity for a scrupulous observance of neutral rights in this critical 
matter. Friendship itself prompts it to say to the Imperial Government 
that repetition by the commanders of German naval vessels of acts in 
contravention of those rights must be regarded by the Government of the 
United States, when they affect American citizens, as deliberately un- 
friendly. 

Ibid., pp. 277-280 

Lusitania negotiations continue. {A. F. J3., 1916, pp. 55-56.) 
But Germany, while offering indemnity for the lives lost and 
a guarantee against the repetition of such attacks, refuses 
to admit that the sinking of the ship was illegal. No agree- 
ment reached. 

10. Case of the Arabic, August 19, 1915. {A. F. J3., 1915, pp. 5I-54-) 
White Star liner sunk without warning ; two Americans among 
the forty-four lost. 

a. Situation of the utmost gravity. Was this the German answer 

— the "deliberately unfriendly" act? Crisis allayed when Ger- 
man ambassador presents a memorandum on September i : 
My instructions concerning our answer to your last Lusitania note con- 
tains the following passage: 

"Liners will not be simk by our submarines without warning and without 
safety of the lives of non-combatants, provided that the liners do not try 
to escape or oflFer resistance," 

Although I know that you do not wish to discuss the Lusitania question 
till the Arabic incident has been definitely and satisfactorily settled, I desire 
to inform you of the above because this policy of my Government was 
decided on before the Arabic incident occurred. 

A. Y. B., 1915, p. 52 

b. But in a further memorandum of September 7 the Arabic was 

held to have planned a violent attack: 

The German Government most deeply regrets that lives were lost 
through the action of the commander. It particularly expresses this regret 
to the Government of the United States on account of the death of Ameri- 
can citizens. The German Government is unable, however, to acknowledge 
any obligation to grant indemnity in the matter, even if the commander 
should have been mistaken as to the aggressive intentions of the Arabic. 
If it should prove to be the case that it is impossible for the German and 
the American Government to reach a harmonious opinion on this point, 
the German Government would be prepared to submit the difference of 
opinion as being a question of international law to The Hague tribunals. 
. . . In so doing it assumes that as a matter of course the arbitral ded- 
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sion shall not be admitted to have the importance of a general decision on 
the permissibility or the converse under international law of Gecman sub- 
marine warfare. 

A, Y, B,, 1915, p. 52 

c. In a note of October 5 German Government gives way; 

According to the report of Commander Schneider of the submarine that 
sank the Arabic^ and his affidavit as well as those of his men, Commander 
Schneider was convinced that the Arabic intended to ram the submarine. 
On the other hand, the Imperial Government does not doubt the good 
faith of the affidavits of the British officers of the Arabic^ according to 
which the Arabic did not intend to ram the submarine. The attack of the 
submarine, therefore, was undertaken against the instructions issued to the 
commander. The Imperial Government regrets and disavows this act 
and has notified Commander Schneider accordingly. 

Under these circumstances my Government is prepared to pay an 
indemnity for the American lives which to its deep regret have been lost on 
the Arabic, I am authorized to negotiate with you about the amount of 
this indemnity. 

A, F. 5., 1915, pp. 53-54 

11. Case of the Ancona, November 7, 1915. (A, Y. J3., 1915, pp. 

54-58.) 

Italian liner shelled and torpedoed by Austrian submarine; 
nine Americans among those lost. After the sending of 
two American notes (December 6 and December 29), the 
commander of the submarine is punished and indemnity 
promised. 

12. Case of the Petrolite, December 5, 1915. {A. Y. B., 1916, p. 61.) 

American tank steamer fired upon by Austrian submarine 
which held a seaman as hostage and forcibly took supplies. 
American note of June 21 demands apology, punishment of 
commander, and payment of suitable indemnity. 

13. Case of the Persia,. December 30, 1915. (A, Y. J3., 1916, p. 55.) 

Sunk off the coast of Crete; an American consul among those 
lost. No submarine seen. Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Turkey deny responsibility. 

14. Armed merchantmen. (A. F. J3., 1916, p. 56.) 

The Central Powers announce that after February 29 such 
ships will be treated as vessels of war. 
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15. Case of the Sussex, March 24, 1916. (A. Y. J3., 1916, pp. 59--^i-) 
French channel steamer sunk by external explosion; two 
Americans injured. 

a. The German Government, asked whether one of its submarines 

was responsible, replied that a vessel having the appearance 
of a British man-of-war had been torpedoed without warn- 
ing near the same spot; but on the evidence of a sketch 
made by the submarine commander, this could not have 
been the Sussex. 

A comparison of the sketch and the picture shows that the craft attacked 
is not identical with the Sussex, The difference in the position of the stack 
and shape of the stern is particularly striking. 

No other attack whatever by German submarines, at the time in ques- 
tion for the Sussex upon the route between Folkestone and Dieppe, oc- 
curred. The German Government must therefore assume that the injury 
to the Sussex is attributable to another cause than an attack by a German 
submarine. 

For an explanation of the case the fact may perhaps be serviceable that 
no less than twenty-six English mines were exploded by shots by German 
naval forces in the Channel on the ist and 2d of April alone. The entire 
sea in that vicinity is, in fact, endangered by floating mines and by tor- 
pedoes that have not sunk. Off the English coast it is further endangered 
in an increasing degree through German mines which have been laid 
against enemy naval forces. 

Should the American Government have at its disposal further material 
for a conclusion upon the case of the Sussex, the German Government 
would ask that it be communicated, in order to subject this material also 
to an investigation. 

In the event that differences of opinion should develop hereby between 
the two Governments, the German Government now declares itself ready 
to have the facts of the case established through mixed commissions of 
investigation, in accordance with the third title of The Hague agreement 
for the peaceful settlement of international conflicts, November 18, 1907, 
Quoted in Times Current History, Vol. IV, p. 240 

b. American reply of April 18. 

A careful, detailed, and scrupulously impartial investigation by naval 
and military officers of the United States has conclusively established the 
fact that the Sussex was torpedoed without warning or summons to sur- 
render and that the torpedo by which she was struck was of German manu- 
facture. . . 

The Government of the United States, after having given careful con- 
sideration to the note of the Imperial Government of the loth of April, 
regrets to state that the impression made upon it by the statements and 
proposals contained in that note is that the Imperial Government has 
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failed to appreciate the gravity of the situation which has resulted, not 
alone from the attack on the Sussex but from the whole method and char- 
acter of submarine warfare as disclosed by the unrestrained practice of the 
commanders of German undersea craft during the past twelvemonth and 
more, in the indiscriminate destruction of merchant vessels of all sorts, 
nationalities, and destinations. If the sinking of the Sussex had been an 
isolated case the Government of the United States might find it possible to 
hope that the officer who was responsible for that act had wilfully violated 
his orders or had been criminally negligent in taking none of the precautions 
they prescribed, and that the ends of justice might be satisfied by imposing 
upon him an adequate punishment, coupled with a formal disavowal of the 
act and payment of a suitable indemnity by the Imperial Government. 
But, though the attack upon the Sussex was manifestly indefensible and 
caused a loss of life so tragical as to make it stand forth as one of the most 
terrible examples of the inhumanity of submarine warfare as the comman- 
ders of German vessels are conducting it, it unhappily does not stand alone. 

Again and again the Imperial Government has given its solemn assur- 
ances to the Government of the United States that at least passenger ships 
would not be thus dealt with, and yet it has repeatedly permitted its under- 
sea commanders to disregard those assurances with entire impunity. 
As recently as February last it gave notice that it would regard all armed 
merchantmen owned by its enemies as part of the armed naval forces of its 
adversaries and deal with them as with men-of-war, thus, at least by im- 
plication, pledging itself to give warning to vessels which were not armed 
and to accord security of life to their passengers and crews; but even this 
limitation their submarine commanders have recklessly ignored. 

If it is still the purpose of the Imperial Government to prosecute relent- 
less and indiscriminate warfare against vessels of commerce by the use of 
submarines without regard to what the Government of the United States 
must consider the sacred and indisputable rules of international law and 
the universally recognized dictates of humanity, the Government of the 
United States is at last forced to the conclusion that there is but one 
course it can pursue. Unless the Imperial Government should now imme- 
diately declare and effect an abandonment of its present methods of sub- 
marine warfare against passenger and freight-carrying vessels, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can have no choice but to sever diplomatic 
relations with the German Empire altogether. This action the Govern- 
ment of the United States contemplates with the greatest reluctance but 
feels constrained to take in behalf of humanity and the rights of neutral 
nations. 

Quoted in Robinson and West, pp. 316-317, 319, 321 

c. President Wilson, appearing before Congress on April 19, 

indicates the gravity of the crisis. 

d. German reply of May 4. 

Admits possibility that supposed war vessel may in fact have 
been the Sussex, but asks for delay while facts are being 
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ascertained. Assurances given regarding conduct of sub- 
marine warfare. 

The German submarine forces have had, in fact, orders to conduct sub- 
marine warfare in accordance with the general principles of visit and search 
and destruction of merchant vessels as recognized by international law, 
the sole exception being the conduct of warfare against the enemy trade 
carried on enemy freight ships that are encountered in the war zone sur- 
rounding Great Britain; with regard to these no assurances have even 
been given to the Government of the United States. 

The German Government, guided by this idea, notifies the Government 
of the United States that the German naval forces have received the fol- 
lowing orders: In accordance with the general principles of visit and search 
and destruction of merchant vessels recognized by international law, such 
vessels, both within and without the area declared as naval war zone, shall 
not be sunk without warning and without saving human lives, unless these 
ships attempt to escape or offer resistance. 

A, Y. B., 1916, p. 60 

But, should the United States not succeed in compelling 
Great Britain to observe the rules of international law, Ger- 
many "would then be facing a new situation, in which it 
must reserve to itself complete liberty of decision." 
e. American reply of May 8. 

. . . Accepting the Imperial Government's declaration of its aban- 
donment of the policy which has so seriously menaced the good relations 
between the two countries, the Government of the United States will rely 
upon a scrupulous execution henceforth of the now altered policy of the 
Imperial Government, such as will remove the principal danger to an in- 
terruption of the good relations existing between the United States and 
Germany. 

The Government of the United States feels it necessary to state that it 
takes it for granted that the Imperial German Government does not intend 
to imply that the maintenance of its newly announced policy is in any way 
contingent upon the course or result of diplomatic negotiations between 
the Government of the United States and any other belligerent Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that certain passages in the Imperial 
Government's note of the 4th instant might appear to be susceptible of 
that construction. In order, however, to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, the Government of the United States notifies the Imperial 
Government that it cannot for a moment entertain, much less discuss, 
a suggestion that respect by German naval authorities for the rights of 
citizens of the United States upon the high seas should in any way or in 
the slightest degree be made contingent upon the conduct of any other 
Government affecting the rights of neutrals and non-combatants. Respon- 
sibility in such matters is single, not joint; absolute, not relative. 

Quoted in Robinson and West, pp. 322-323 
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16. Ships sunk in the autumn of 1916. (A. Y. B,, 1916, pp. 61-62.) 

Rowanmore, Marina^ Lanao, Arabia, Columbian — ^all with 
Americans on board. 

17. Unrestricted submarine warfare. (A. Y. J3., 1917, pp. 37-38.) 

a. German note of January 31. The German Government in- 

tends to prevent "all navigation, that of neutrals included, 
from and to England, from and to France, etc.", by sinking 
all ships which enter a zone around the Entente countries 
and in the Eastern Mediterranean. All sea traffic will be 
stopped with every available weapon. But, under severe 
limitations, one American steamer will be permitted to enter 
and one leave Falmouth each week. 

b. Austrian note of January 31 to the same effect. In a later 

note of March 2 Austria, while expressing the view that 
American shipping will not be affected by her submarine 
warfare, adheres to the new policy. Hence, President 
Wilson refuses to receive Count Tarnowski, newly accred- 
ited as ambassador. 

c. Severance of diplomatic relations with Germany, February 3, 

1917. 

d. Six American ships torpedoed: American lives lost in three 

cases. This leads to the declaration of war. 



II. Our Just Grounds for Going to War 

R6sum6 of grievances against Germany. Attempts to direct and 
control public opinion. Illegal and barbarous practices in warfare 
on land and sea (Belgium, submarines, disregard of American rights 
as a neutral). Plots and intrigues directed officially; our neutrality 
violated. Menace to democracy everywhere, and even to our own 
independence, in the grandiose schemes of conquest of an autocratic 
and militaristic government. 



III. Traditional Policy of Isolation no Longer Tenable 
When Civilization Itself Is Imperilled 

The new attitude towards world affairs and the reasons for it are 
described in various addresses of President Wilson. 
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1. May 27, 1916. 

This great war that broke so suddenly upon the world two years ago 
and which has swept within its flame so great a part of the civilized world, 
has affected us very profoundly, and we are not only at liberty, it is perhaps 
our duty, to speak very frankly of it and of the great interests of civilization 
which it affects. 

With its causes and its objects we are not concerned. The obsciure 
fountains from which its stupendous flood has burst forth we are not inter- 
ested to search for or explore. But so great a flood, spread far and wide to 
every quarter of the globe, has of necessity engulfed many a fair province of 
right that lies very near to us. 

Our own rights as a nation, the liberties, the privileges, and the property 
of our people have been profoundly affected. We are not mere discon- 
nected lookers-on. 

The longer the war lasts the more deeply do we become concerned that it 
should be brought to an end and the world be permitted to resume its nor- 
mal life and course again. And when it does come to an end we shall be as 
much concerned as the nations at war to see peace assume an aspect of 
permanence, give promise of days from which the anxiety of uncertainty 
shall be lifted, bring sonie assurance that peace and war shall always here- 
after be reckoned part of the common interest of mankind. 

We are participants, whether we would or not, in the life of the world. 
The interests of all nations are our own also. We are partners with the 
rest. What affects mankind is inevitably our affair as well as the affair of 
the nations of Europe and of Asia. 

2. May 30, 1916. 

But what are the purposes of America? Do you not see that there is 
another significance in the fact that we are made up out of all the peoples 
of the world? The significance of that fact is that we are not going to 
devote our nationality to the same mistaken aggressive purposes that some 
other nationalities have been devoted to; that because we are made up, 
and consciously made up, out of all the great family of mankind, we are 
champions of the rights of mankind. 

And I also said that I believed that the people of the United States 
were ready to become partners in any alliance of the nations that would 
guarantee public right above selfish aggression. Some of the public prints 
have reminded me, as if I needed to be reminded, of what George Washington 
warned us against. He warned us against entangling alliances. I shall 
never myself consent to an entangling alliance, but I would gladly assent 
to a disentangling alliance — ^an alliance which would disentangle the peo- 
ples of the world from those combinations in which they seek their own 
separate and private interests and unite the people o£ the world to preserve 
the peace of the world upon a basis of common right and justice. There is 
liberty here, not limitation. There is freedom, not entanglement. There 
is the achievement of the highest things for which the United States has 
declared its principle. 
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October 26, 1916. 

. . . this is the last war of the kind or of any kind that involves the 
world that the United States can keep out of. 

I say that because I believe that the business of neutrality is over; not 
because I want it to be over, but I mean this, that war now has such a scale 
that the position of neutrals sooner or later becomes intolerable. Just as 
neutrality would be intolerable to me if I lived in a community where 
everybody had to assert his own rights by force and I had to go around 
among my neighbors and say: "Here, this cannot last any longer; let us 
get together and see that nobody disturbs the peace any more." That is 
what society is and we have not yet a society of nations. 

We must have a society of nations, not suddenly, not by insistence, not 
by any hostile emphasis upon the demand, but by the demonstration of the 
needs of the time. The nations of the world must get together and say, 
"Nobody can hereafter be neutral as respects the disturbance of the world's 
peace for an object which the world's opinion cannot sanction." The 
world's peace ought to be disturbed if the fundamental rights of humanity 
are invaded, but it ought not to be disturbed for any other thing that I 
can think of, and America was established in order to indicate, at any rate 
in one Government, the fundamental rights of man. America must here- 
after be ready as a member of the family of nations to exert her whole 
force, moral and physical, to the assertion of those rights throughout the 
round globe. 

January 22, 19 17. 

No covenant of cooperative peace that does not include the 
peoples of the New World can suffice to keep the future safe 
against war. 



IV. Immediate War Aims: Purpose of Our Going to War 

(The constructive aims growing out of our participation In the 
war and out of its historical and economic causes to be considered 
later.) 

No selfish ends in view, no motive of conquest or aggrandizement. 
One object: to make the world safe for democracy. . 
I. The President's War Message of April 2, 1917. 

The new policy has swept every restriction aside. Vessels of every kind, 
whatever their flag, their character, their cargo, their destination, their 
errand, have been ruthlessly sent to the bottom without warning and with* 
out thought of help or mercy for those on board, the vessels of friendly 
neutrals along with those of belligerents. Even hospital ships and ships 
carrying relief to the sorely bereaved and stricken people of Belgium, though 
the latter were provided with safe conduct through the proscribed areas by 
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the German Government itself and were distinguished by unmistakable 
marks of identity, have been sunk with the same reckless lack of compassion 
or of principle. 

I am not now thinking of the loss of property involved, immense and 
serious as that is» but only of the wanton and wholesale destruction of the 
lives of non-combatants, men, women, and children, engaged in pursuits 
which have always even in the darkest periods of modem history, been 
deemed innocent and legitimate. Property can be paid for; the lives of 
peaceful and innocent people cannot be. The present German submarine 
warfare against commerce is a warfare against mankind. 

It is a war against all nations. American ships have been sunk, American 
lives taken, in ways which it has stirred us very deeply to learn of, but the 
ships and people of other neutral and friendly nations have been sunk and 
overwhelmed in the waters in the same way. There has been no dis- 
crimination. 

The challenge is to all mankind. Each nation must decide for itself 
how it will meet it. The choice we make for ourselves must be made with 
a moderation of counsel and a temperateness of judgment befitting our 
character and our motives as a nation. We must put excited feelings away. 
Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious assertion of the physical 
might of the nation, but only the vindication of right, of human right, of 
which we are only a single champion. 

There is one choice we cannot make, we are incapable of making: we 
will not choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred rights of 
our nation and our people to be ignored or violated. The wrongs against 
which we now array ourselves are no common wrongs; they cut to the very 
roots of human life. 

. . .let us be very clear, and make very clear to all the world, what 
our motives and our objects are. 

Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice 
in the life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power, and to set up 
among the really free and self -governed peoples of the world such a concert 
of purpose and of action as will henceforth insure the observance of those 
principles. 

Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable where the peace of the world 
is involved and the freedom of its peoples, and the menace to that peace 
and freedom lies in the existence of autocratic governments, backed by 
organized force which is controlled wholly by their will, not by the will of 
their people. We have seen the last of neutrality in such circumstances. 
We are at the beginning of an age in which it will be insisted that the same 
standards of conduct and of responsibility for wrong done shall be observed 
among nations and their governments that are observed among the indi- 
vidual citizens of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling toward 
them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not upon their impulse 
that their government acted in entering the war. It was not with their 
previous knowledge or approval. It was a war determined upon as wars 
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used to be determined upon in the old unhappy days, when peoples were 
nowhere consulted by their rulers and wars were provoked and waged in 
the 'interest of dynasties or of little groups of ambitious men who were 
accustomed to use their fellow-men as pawns and tools. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because we know that 
in such a Government, following such methods, we can never have a friend; 
and that in the presence of its organized power, always lying in wait to 
accomplish we know not what purpose, there can be no assured security 
for the democratic governments of the world. We are now about to accept 
the gauge of battle with the natural foe to^iberty, and shall, if necessary, 
spend the whole force of the nation to check and nullify its pretensions and 
its power. We are* glad now that we see the facts with no veil of false pre- 
tense about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and for 
the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples included; for the rights 
of nations, great and small, and the privilege of men everywhere to choose 
their way of life and of obedience. 

The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted 
upon the tested foundations of political liberty. We have no selfish ends to 
serve. We desire no conquests, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for 
ourselves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 
We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be 
satisfied when those rights have been made as secure as the faith and the 
freedom of nations can make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and without selfish object, seeking 
nothing for ourselves but what we shall wish to share with all free people, 
we shall, I feel confident, conduct our operations as belligerents without 
passion and ourselves observe with proud punctilio the principles of right 
and of fair play we profess to be fighting for. 

. . . It is a fearful thing to lead this great, peaceful people into war, 
into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seeming 
to be in the balance. 

But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the 
things which we have always carried nearest our hearts — ^for democracy, 
for the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free people as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free. 

2. The President's Flag Day Address, June 16, 1917. 

. . . the great fact that stands out above all the rest is that this is a 
peoples' war for freedom, justice and self-government among all the 
nations of the world, a war to make the world safe for the peoples who live 
upon it, the German people included, and that with us rests the choice to 
break through all these hypocrisies, the patent cheats and masks of brute 
force, and help set the world free, or else stand aside and let it be dominated 
a long age through by sheer weight of arms and the arbitrary choices of self- 
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constituted masters, by the nation wliich can maintain the biggest armies, 
the most irresistible armaments, a power to which the world has afforded 
no parallel, in the face of which political freedom must wither and perish. 

3. Reply to the Pope's plea for peace, August 27, 1917. 

The object of this war is to deliver the free peoples of the world from the 
menace and the actual power of a vast military establishment controlled 
by an irresponsible government which, having secretly planned to dominate 
the world, proceeded to carry the plan out without regard either to the 
sacred obligations of tfeaty or the long-established practices and 1ong« 
cherished principles of international action and honor; which chose its 
own time for the war; delivered its blow fiercely and suddenly; stopped at 
no barrier either of law or of mercy; swept a whole continent within the 
tide of blood — not the blood of soldiers only, but the blood of innocent 
women and children also and of the helpless poor; and now stands balked 
but not defeated, the enemy of four-fifths of the world. This power is not 
the German people. It is the ruthless master of the German people. It is 
no business of ours how that great people came under its control or sub- 
mitted with temporary zest to the domination of its purpose; but it is our 
business to see to it that the history of the rest of the world is no longer 
left to its handling. 

We seek no material advantage of any kind. We believe that the intol- 
erable wrongs done in this war by the furious and brutal power of the 
Imperial German Government ought to be repaired, but not at the expense 
of the sovereignty of any people — ^rather a vindication of the sovereignty 
both of those that are weak and of those that are strong. Punitive damages, 
the dismemberment of empires, the establishment of selfish and exclusive 
economic leagues, we deem inexpedient and in the end worse than futile, 
no proper basis for a peace of any kind, least of all for an enduring peace. 
That must be based upon justice and fairness and the common rights of 
mankind. 

4. War Message of December 4, 1917. 

We are the spokesmen of the American people and they have a right to 
know whether their purpose is ours. They desire peace by the overcoming 
of evil, by the defeat once for all of the sinister forces that interrupt peace 
and render it impossible, and they wish to know how closely our thought 
runs with theirs and what action we propose. They are impatient with 
those who desire peace by any sort of compromise — deeply and indignantly 
impatient — but they will be equally impatient with us if we do not make it 
plain to them what our objectives are and what we are planning for in 
seeking to make conquest of peace by arms. 

I believe that I speak for them when I say two things: First, that this 
intolerable Thing of which the masters of Germany have shown us the ugly 
face, this menace of combined intrigue and force which we now see so 
clearly as the German power, a Thing without conscience or honor or 
capacity for covenanted peace, must be crushed and, if it be not utterly 
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brought to an end, at least shut out from the friendly intercourse of the 
nations; and, second, that when this Thing and its power are indeed 
defeated and the time comes that we can discuss peace — when the German 
people have spokesmen whose word we can believe and when those spokes- 
men are ready in the name of their people to accept the common judgment 
of the nations as to what shall henceforth be the bases of law and of cove- 
nant for the life of the world — we shall be willing and glad to pay the full 
price for peace, and pay it ungrudgingly. We know what that price will be. 
It will be full, impartial justice — ^justice done at every point and to every 
nation that the final settlement must affect, our enemies as well as our 
friends. 

You catch, with me, the voices of humanity that are in the air. They 
grow daily more audible, more articulate, more persuasive, and they come 
from the hearts of men everjrwhere. They insist that the war shall not end 
in vindictive action of any kind; that no nation or people shall be robbed 
or punished because the irresponsible rulers of a single country have them* 
selves done deep and abominable wrong. It is this thought that has been 
expressed in the formula "No annexations, no contributions, no punitive 
indemnities." Just because this crude formula expresses the instinctive 
judgment as to right of plain men ever3rwhere it has been made diligent use 
of by the masters of German intrigue to lead the people of Russia astray — 
and the people of every other country their agents could reach, in order 
that a premature peace might be brought about before autocracy has been 
taught its final and convincing lesson, and the people of the world put in 
control of their own destinies. 

But the fact that a wrong use has been made of a just idea is no reason 
why a right use should not be made of it. It ought to be brought under the 
patronage of its real friends. Let it be said again that autocracy must first 
be shown the utter futility of its claims to power or leadership in the mod- 
ern world. It is impossible to apply any standard of justice so long as such 
forces are unchecked and undefeated as the present masters of Germany 
command. Not until that has been done can Right be set up as arbiter and 
peace-maker among the nations. But when that has been done — ^as, God 
willing, it assuredly will be — ^we shall at last be free to do an unprecedented 
thing, and this is the time to avow our purpose to do it. We shall be free 
to base peace on generosity and justice, to the exclusion of all selfish claims 
to advantage even on the part of the victors. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. Our present and immediate task is 
to win the war, and nothing shall turn us aside from it until it is accom- 
plished. Every power and resource we possess, whether of men, of money, 
or of materials, is being devoted and will continue to be devoted to that 
purpose until it is achieved. Those who desire to bring peace about before 
that purpose is achieved I counsel to carry their advice elsewhere. We will 
not entertain it. We shall regard the war as won only when the German 
people say to us, through properly accredited representatives, that they 
are ready to agree to a settlement based upon justice and the reparation 
of the wrongs their rulers have done. They have done a wrong to Belgium 
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which must be repaired. They have established a power over other lands 
and peoples than their own — over the great Empire of Austria-Hungary, 
over hitherto free Balkan states, over Turkey, and within Asia — ^which 
must be relinquished. 
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